


TED KENNEDY HEARS THE NEWS 

Special echoes on 
a difficult day 

by DAVID MAXEY 


S enator Edward Kennedy walked slowly 
back through the hall of his McLean, Va. 
home. He stopped in the foyer, where I was 
waiting for him, rolled his hand in a gesture of 
gentle dismissal, and said, “I think . . . we’ll scrub 
this. George Wallace just got shot.” 

He had driven me home in his blue convert- 
ible, the top down, with the Washington wind 
turning his hair into a mop. We planned to meet 
photographer Stanley Tretick for a picture-tak- 
ing session with the Kennedy children. That 
seemed the note to end a story on the most res- 
olute noncandidate of this political year. When re- 
porters ask the tough questions, when they pick 
through all the emotional luggage Kennedy car- 
ries, his answers about the presidency render 
down to “Other responsibilities: my family, and 
those of my brothers.” 

And so we had come to record those family re- 
sponsibilities and learned instead that another 
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The Secret Service entered Ted Kenne- 
dy’s life at 7 p.m. the day Wallace was 
shot. At left they trail him and family 
friend Burke Marshall past the Capitol. 


son still flows but it is slower. The writers care- 
fully remind him of his brothers* fate, and pre- 
dict the shortness of his own future. Because he 
is seen as rich and powerful, the big guy who can 
fix it all, he also attracts more than his share of 
the harmless, disturbed, lonely ones. They peti- 
tion, have ideas to salvage the world, visit his of- 
fice. Several do so often. Kennedy staffers call 
them “our regulars,” and cope patiently. 

The United States Capitol that day had the feel 
of a giant theater. Tourists and press were spec- 
tators to watch the Secret Service, the Capitol po- 
lice and the Metropolitan police play out their 
roles as followers and protectors, servants of 
those few men so powerful and fortunate as to 
be in danger of being murdered. It was the role 
of George McGovern, Hubert Humphrey, Hen- 
ry Jackson and Edward Kennedy to be followed 
and protected, and to get some Senate business 
done along the way. 

For his part, Kennedy charged through his day, 
bolting along the Capitol corridors with a slight 
limp off his right foot. The back still hurts him. 
He mingled with tourists, attended hearings, 
spoke against the Vietnam war on the Senate floor 
and ended his day in an exasperating House-Sen- 
ate conference on an education bill. As he came 
out, pulling on his coat over a wrinkled shirt, there 
were the sounds from the Capitol rotunda of an- 
other minor play being acted out. The Capitol po- 
lice were carefully, considerately arresting over 
100 antiwar demonstrators, one at a time because 
of the paperwork involved. A cop kindly escort- 
ed one minister to the men’s room, then led him 
back to await his turn to be booked. 

So it was a day of police, of legal guns, of pre- 
monitions of disorder. Instead of striding alone 
to his convertible, Kennedy marched down the 
Capitol steps to the first of two waiting Chrys- 
lers. He has growled at aides before when they 
tried to thrust him into luxurious cars; they are 








man, with another family, was down bleeding in 
a Maryland shopping center. I fumbled, “How 
bad is it?” He turned half away. “They don’t 
know. It’s only a half hour.” Twice before he had 
waited longer for definite news of pain and dy- 
ing, and what washed my shock back was the 
idea that Edward Kennedy and George Wallace, 
charismatic politicians, had found in horror a 
common ground they could not find in politics. 

Kennedy said, “I’ll walk you out. George Dal- 
ton will drive you where you need to go.” While 
Dalton, a former naval attache to John Kenne- 
dy, pulled the car around, Patrick Kennedy, red- 
haired and 4, ran up with a ball. His game was 
tag-ball. He kicked the ball eagerly at my legs, 
then at his father’s. We tried to enthuse. Then 
Kennedy gave another small wave, Dalton was 
there with the car, and I was glad to be gone. We 
were miles away before I realized that on a day 
when killing was in the air, Kennedy had sent 


away the only other adult male at his house to 
drive a reporter around. He probably didn’t give 
it a thought. He had before him the problem of ex- 
plaining to his children what they were seeing on 
television. And then there would be a trip later 
that evening to Hickory Hill, perhaps to do the 
same for Robert Kennedy’s children. 

The arrival of the Secret Service men in his office 
the next morning brought depression. It was not 
those courteous, closemouthed agents them- 
selves, but what their very presence implied. The 
possibility of violence was now official, formal- 
ized, immediate. 

Kennedy is a flashpoint for madness. The 
threatening letters he gets are a barometer of his 
public visibility. When he takes a strong political 
stand, or seems to succeed in some way, sick pen- 
men load the mails. When he fails, as he did when 
he was defeated for the Senate Whip’s job, the poi- 
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limp off his right foot. The back still hurts him. 
He mingled with tourists, attended hearings, 
spoke against the Vietnam war on the Senate floor 
and ended his day in an exasperating House-Sen- 
ate conference on an education bill. As he came 
out. pulling on hiscoatovera wrinkled shirt, there 
were the sounds from the Capitol rotunda of an- 
other minor play being acted out. The Capitol po- 
lice were carefully, considerately arresting over 
100 antiwar demonstrators, one at a time because 
of the paperwork involved. A cop kindly escort- 
ed one minister to the men’s room, then led him 
back to await his turn to be booked. 

So it was a day of police, of legal guns, of pre- 
monitions of disorder. Instead of striding alone 
to his convertible, Kennedy marched down the 
Capitol steps to the first of two waiting Chrys- 
lers. He has growled at aides before when they 
tried to thrust him into luxurious cars; they are 
not his style. But because of his part in that day’s 
play, he got in willingly enough. The Secret Ser- 
vice detail piled in and they all rolled away, for 
all the world as if he were an honored guest in 
this country. After dinner, Kennedy churned back 
to the Capitol and labored through the night with 
the conference committee, emerging into the 
dawn at 5:45 a.m. He is first a senator. 

The policemen had been admirable, but I was glad 
to be away from them and the dread that made 
so many of them necessary and visible. There was 
one more reminder of where our madmen are tak- 
ing us. As I boarded the airline shuttle, a Justice 
Department agent pulled me out of line and re- 
quired me to prove that I was who the boarding 
pass said I was. “Just checking,” he said. “Check- 
ing I snarled. “Well, I’m on the skyjack- 

er detail. It’s a random check. You just happened 
to be the wrong one in line.” As annoyed as I 
was at having my honest face questioned. I’m 
luckier than Edward Kennedy. Because of the sick 
ones out there and the envy and rage he draws, 
he can never be anonymous, never just the ran- 
domly selected “wrong one” in line. ■ 
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